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The- study of adv-ertlsing and aoci.ety has a lopg histdry • . 
of sf(fend-*rkt^ stags' in academic, progranis, in faqt, hietprically • 
advertising academlcianl addled nqn-.vocational courses to eurricuia 
as an afterthought. The advertising ana sooiety /coursa^ like 
virtuaily all macro ^ courses , largely served to legitimize thej, - 
existence . of vocatipnally oriented ^prograjna not. to provide 
stiudents Vith an i^tallectually eolid and personally edifying 
educatlen.^ tn this brief paper I first point out a. few of tha 
major problems in 'developing interiectually respectable aavertising 
and society courses, Next, I assess a few of the more promising 
approaches to advertising ^and sooiety. Then i offer general 
guidelines for a 'cultural approach to the subject. Finally, in 
a cautionary note; :1 Surest several pitfal]^ in the approach^ 

^ Historically advertising practitioners and academiciansi^^ave 
disagreed on ^he scqpe^ function^ purpose of advert^rfng education* 

M^y. practitioners continue to agree with Cla\!de HwkinE' 1927 
r^mark^ "As , far as advertising is concerned^ on^ can learn niore in 
one week's talk v;ith fam folks than by ear in any classroom I 
know. Other practitioners belie^^^et advertising ^education 
priraarily should provide ytfoatlonal training for aspiring young 
practitioners* ^ Adyef'tising ac^emlcs are similarly divided, 
although current discussion suggests thafc the majority of college-^ 
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M ' level t^acli@rs smppoxt either *'last job" or "first job" vocational 
; instructianj 4irst j curti aula focus oii rudimentary skills 
such as laytout and meflia buyingj^ast ' job currietiia stress 
managemant amo'^m^Qn^n&Kxngn Cerfcaljily niost advertising programs^ ^ 
espptise a missipri bt bcdupataonal praparafcipii^ . Nevertheless , m^x^y ■ 
aflvertising ^Ri^emiai^s aorrectly sae the, importance p:t ^ / : ; . 
providing advartisiAg students v^ith more thaii teQteical^ skills* 

Partly to gain respectability within the acadeiny m\d partly ' 
to enJiance stuaants- intellactual davelopmenti ftcadimioians / 
ilnitiated aflvertisxng and Society eourses in many advertising , 

■ \ . ■ ■ ■ ^ " ■ ■ ^ ^ I ^ ' ' ■ ■ 

\. progranis, Becau^a academiaians and practitionars of ten e^gfe^ess / 
\ contradictMy vi^ws on advertisng education^ however^ %ti& 
pedagogical purposes of theie coursas typically are unclear'- 
Should thess courses provi^ advertising majdrs With a -tachnical 
understanding of laws and regulations? Should adve'ttising and 
^ society OQursep critically #KaminW the striieture and function of 
the advarti sing/ industry in modern capital tsiri^ &hduld they deal 
with current topical issues? These are important question^/ and ^ 
answers necessitate academicians^' first dealing with advertising - 
educati^on 's purpose ^ vhich historically- ^aa'.^een fogged by_the 

. ■ I ' - ' ^ ■ 

, conflicting educauional philosq/phias and ideologies of actedemicians 

. ■ A— . i, ^ * 

and praatitionera^ , 't 

. \ -^^ , » ^. , ■ I ^ ..y ■ - 

Advertising eaudation has! no intelleirtual h^m^ , which hinders 
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ti^a deveiopman^of educatieDna^ programs ^that are broader in ^ scope 
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than vocationalism* The discipline's many. academiG labelp stem from 
pra--World wrfr I when zealous practitiujiars establiiWed advartiBing 

courses in Psychology^ Journalisnt, English^ and Business programs, 

/ ■ . - / . - ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ^ ^ 

/Today adv^ertiising educationv continiias to suffer ftbm the disparate . 

interests o^ Marketing^ ConmiunicationB^ and Journalism progr^s* / 

Not surprisingly^ advertising courses often prestMne different 

Ideological and educational assuinptiorii tliat stem from the ^ ^ 

aoademia locatioh of the curriculum and the interests of the instructo; 

The advartising and Bociety course perhaps is mora influenced by 

the lack of an intellectual hOTie than arf strictly vocational 

Courses i In one department or collsgeor school it bacomes a course 

in economics; in ^pther, cdneumerism; in yet another^ adv'ertisinQr law, 

Advertising and society courses also suffer from axdearth of 

scholarly advertising research. Historians *and sociologists have 

produced few advertising studies, a. surprising fact considering the 

ubigulty of modern consumer advertising* Although advertising 

academicians ye-arly write dozens of articles , the majority of this 

research is unus^le in an advertising ^d society course for/^two 

I . ^ 

major reasons* First A advertising research t^ically relies on 
inductive methodologies; studies usually focus o^snar row problems and 

produce ungeneraliEable cdnclusidns.* This dilenma m jnade worse 

- ' - I ■ 

by the piablishing ^emphasis of many major usiversitie^s r tenure 

requiTenie^ts force academicians' to publish short, quiX'kly produced 



articles and prohibit historical investig atioris , sociological 

\ exa^nations, or philosopMcal/ essays. 

Second, advertising rasearch is often of little use in the', 
advertising and' society course because it lacKs a critical 
perspeGtive. Most articles and surely the hulk of advertising 
textbooks -are intelledtually sterile i they presmie the ideological 
and philosophical assumptions of the status quo, a quick 
perusal of the "advertising and society" section of many of the 

. major textbooks, shows, . " v ^ * ' 

The differing educational ol^^mativ&s and philosophies, the 
lack of an^ acaaernic hqme^ and the dearth of critical rasea'rch 
m± investigation hinder, the development of intellectually 
respeatable niacro courses in advertising^- 



ic 



Although few intellectuals have setiously inveBtigated the 

rise of mode to advertising , a niii^ei: of excellent iristitutional 

studies have pro^ticed fertile groundwork' for further analvsis and 

discussion. Norris' 1965 address before the American Academy 

of Advertising perceptively linked modern advertising with^ late 
19th cGntury national advertisers' quest for distribution and 

price qpntrol, Carey's cogent interpretation of the importance 

of produot .inforraatioji in the market ' systeni pointed' out some of the 

' 0 . . . ' . ' / ' , ■■ 

. ' . * * 
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philosophical assumptions underlying Western economic and political 
ac%lvitia#, ^ Potter insightful discuasiop of the ralationshlp 
betwean modern advertising Md toeri^an social values helped . 
elucidate this country ' s fondness for/ material goods and doirmercial 
asjpirations* Mid of course, Sandage's institutional p^rBpective 
depioted advertising as a necassaiy and benay^olent means of 

persuadifig and informing individual citizens of proper res ouroe 

2 ^ . 

allocation* 

As Rotzoll has shown, these fbur institutional -perspeetivas 

^ ^ .. 

posit certain assumptions about truth, society , and the nature of 

man^ as well as offer differing definitions of the function of 

advertising* 3 Each .as simes tH^^^dvertising serves a major social 

or economic function in moderrt\ itiarket economies* They offer fairLy 

potent examination of the workings of advertising in the marlcet 

system 1^ they allow on^ to .compare conflicting theories of the. 

economio^ role of adyertising and the social purpose of advertis,ing 

regulation* For example, they paint out that advertising la\^s stein 

Erom Important political-economic developnients^ deceptive and 

corrective advertising laws rest on philofeophical assumptions 

aboat how advertising operates in the market system t Indeed ' ^ 

the "rationalTty" of man is currantly ^being debated by advertising's 

critics and defenders. The institutional perspectiye shows that 

beriind ali^ criticismB and defenses of advertlsirig lie partiaular 
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assunipt!ons about advertising, the marlcet system, and humari* nature. 



In spi te of these adv^tages , the institiitional a^p^roach to 
, advertising and .society suffers from one . : 

Although tt highlights the' philosophical positions of ^fl^r-^imlr.^ 
supporters and attackers, and although it elucidates /advertising 's' 
v^possiblQ broad societal and eeononiin fanctions, it offers no means ^ 
of ^Itural- interpretation. In other words, the institutional ' 
;,apprpach emphasizes s^ctural and functional factors a4 the 
expense of cultural understanding, indeed institutionalism' s 
po^er is also its weakness,- purely deauctive approaches emphasize 
generality to the neglect of specifioa. Advertising not only \ ' 
serves 'to accomplish certain societal and economic ends,- it also 
depicts ever -changing styles of life. 'Beyond their institutional ' 
function, ^ether it be market Information, econoniic power, mass « 
persuasion, or 'social Inculcation, aavertisements ate literary 
expressions that dramatize contemporary life ^d Interpret cultural' 
styles, V /--^ - 

It seems to me that we need an approach that b&gins witl^the 
as s imp t ion. that communication is central in human affairs. I Or, to 
put it more philosophically, we need to take seriously the concept 
of syrt^olisni ,and the reality of human ceaativi^ty. Man >is muqh 
more thOT a functional being; he actively creates ' symbolic worlas ' 
of meaningful eyperiencea^ Advertising Is one -euch world. ' ' 
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A cultural approach to- advertising would most effeotivaly. ... 
aeal vith advartisingj s Bociological slgnlficanca.^ TOieteas the. , 
tnstttutidnal approach attempts to explain advertising .eoinmunlaat Ion ^ 

■ on the basis of societal' functions^ a cultural approach^ begins Vith' 

, a theory of society that is tnhe ran tly, a theory. o£ communioatiorL , ^ 
ft assimes that sociaty is created > maintained, ./and transfDOTed 
in and through corranimication* Advertlseniehts , lika^ all 
corranunication artifac-ts^ are eKpreseions^ of social raalitieE^' 
all cons uiner advertising affirms or challenges different social :^ 

• groups perceptions o^ reality* Advertisements are ndt Viev^ed as 
neutral messages but as meaningful expressions of modern life--styles i 

' they are cultural artifacts that bear witness to the preQdcupationi , 
of a modern industrial society and conaumer culture, Cultu^Lism 
suggests that- advertisements are intGrpretatiohs of w,aya of life^and 
that the scholar ' s job .is one of interpreting these inte^retations * 

Cultural analysis thus provides a conduaive atinosphere for 
openly discussing and assessing the mddern literature of advertising* 
It leads to a host of interesting and provocative questionB, f^r 

^exairiple^ what are the values portrayed in various types' of consumer 
advertising? What* cultural myths — ^e.g. youthfqlness and' individualism- 
has advertising portrayed historically? How have these myths bean 
stylistically expressed? How do 'these expressions relate to shifts 
in Ajiierican^ social and cultural life? Which social ^oups do these 

adva rti semen ts support or challenge? / 
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'The ^*impDttanca of cultural analysis in the study of advertlsliig 
and society has generally been neglected, Thi^ is unfortunate' ainae 

' . - ■■ _ . ■ » - = ^ ■ i 

many contemporary * attacks on advarttsing stem directly from cultural"^ 
sttug'gles m the social opder% Vatiotis social groups view 
adyap^asing as a threat to theip perceptions of reality^ ' . 

morality^ and life'-style^ In .other words ^ the battle i^not over 
the tunotloTi- of advirtising^ as the institutional perepective would 

suggest^ but over the content off advertising* ^ | 

' ^ ^ - ■- " : ^ \ ■ ■ . . .. ' ^ ■ ^ 

^ Action fqr Children's Television is one current exmple of 

* the importanee of cultural con'fllct over the efficacy "^bf modem 

consumer advertising* Although th^s orgini^atian's battlegrpund is 

pirifnarily legarr its mission is' cultural*. ACT us^s legal channals . 

, to woyk for the legitimation of particuiar moral beliefs* In faat* 

■ * ' . - ! t 

» ■ . - - <, # 

' .act's activities are responses to shifts' in the cultural' fabric of 

' American iife^ Its members f who are primarily housewives^ view 

' television advertising as symptomatic ot^ the nation's^ moral decay # 

They associate the values portrayed in th4 wass media with the 

breakdowi of the traditional fanily struct v^Pf the increased ineidence 

/ of '^violence and crime ^ and jthe loosened sexual mores among young teens 

Perhaps moet interesting of all, ACT h4s translated these moral 

concerns into po^licy statements about advertising* ACT Is supporters 

have increaeingly relegated the cultural struggle between older ^ 

' ^ ^ ' ^ - ' ^ ■ ' ._ ' . .■ 

f OTiily-^centered values and the more recent life styles portrayed . in 

advertising to regulatory processes and legal Qeoision-^making* 
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One moye a^ample might be helpful, Ralph Nader's ardent 
attacks on irioaarri corporate practiees are ustfally called "coiisumerisin* 
A:avocat€S a^gua that JJader's organization fights for the rights of 
A^nerxcaji buyers* Institutional perspectives move the analysis 
a bit deepr t By guggesting that Nader's organiEationf like all 
governinent consuiner groups # operates on the basis df a 
particular croneeption of . the market system* Institutional 
investigatots point out that Nader's view of the market is 
a blend of Qlassicai ai\d neo liberalism; they show that Nader 
believes J-h^t increased government regulation will somehow' 
enhance the affectiveness of the free market* They correatly 
sea that Nada^ van^s to limit the types of advertising information * 
partiittea in the market* At this point institutional analysis has 
about run it^ aouc;sa* 

Cultural ©nalysis provides for more insight into Mader^s 
orgarii3^tlcn p&rtiaulay^ly and eonsOTierism generally. His organization 
like most eonsuJtier groups today^ maintain a religious faith in 

scientific" research* They believe that courtrooms and committee 
/ • I ■ ' . ■ ^ ■ . ■ : 

hearings are the proper channels for advancing "consumer rights" and 

,ihati scientific evidence^must be marshalled to the cause© Thev 
further bslievs that scieric= is on the side of congumers, vhen,'in ' • 

fact, it could easily be argued that science is on the side of the 
eepnomio or political groups that have the most financial resources. 



Thus, Nader's orgoiizatloh is not fundamentally a supporter of '• ' ' 
Classical or nep liberal views of advertising and society. Rather, 
Nader represVttts modern sobiety's boundless faith in the ameliorative' 
value of scientific research and professitonal-legal expertise, 
Nader's professional Btyle portraVs a particular version of liberalisin 
m ttie most viable expression of ykcientific righteousness. I need 
not point out that Industry relijes on the same scientific strategies 
to support its^ bwn^ traditional view of the market. Consumerists 
and industry Bpokesnien bear/ striking similia.rities when eKantined 
thr'ough a cultural pargpective, 

Cultuk^al analysts ' benefits are manifold. It provides insight 
Into the Btruggles in the social order that lurk behind regulatory 
battles^ public critlelBmi and praatitioners ' strategies. It also 
affers a useful perspective for discussing current issues in • 
advertising, such as professionalism and self-regulation, what does ' 

' ^ ■ ■ . ^ / " """" y " ■• 

"social responsibility" mean in light of the relationship between 

advertising and culture? tod of .course cultural ajialysis 
legitimately differentiates on the basis off content between various 
types of advertising; the old adage/ '•advartising is/' can be put 
to rest since clearly industrial ^advertising ^ retail advertising , 
classified advertising^ and general aonsumer go^ds advertising 
neither Qqullly rely on practitioners' cultural strategies nor 
equally evoke regulatory action* 



.IV. 

In spite of its potent interpretive powers^ ciilttiral. analysls,^^.^^ 
can result in near-sighted intellectual vision* Unlike simple^ 
data collecting or experimentalism/ the cultural approach demands 
a commitment to long-range, ^t^alitative scholarship* It requires 
what C, Wright Mills has, called the "sociological imagination," 
a desire to intellectually pursue fimdamantal and difficult * 
questions. Historical knowledge and sociological sensitivity are 
the main tools of the craft. Without a commitment to those idealsv 
cultural analysis becomes an eKerclse in afifirmlng fashionable 
cultural values and' downcasting unpopular stereotypes * 

Cultural interpretation entails connecting advertising 
artifacts with particular social groups, tim^ periods, and places* 
Demographics and psycholographics are too sterile for use in 
cultural analysis! they conceptualise people according to "objective 
variables that neglect meaningful cultural styles, tastes, and myths 

■"=5 ^ : 

And the deadly notion of "advertising effects" translates cultural 
Interpretation into blinding empiricism. Causes-effect relationships 
betv;een advertising and society will never be empirically proven 
because the questions asked by the researcher reflect his own 
political, cultural, and ecQnomic assumptions* Cultural analysis 
is an interpretive methodology, not a device for proving the social 
effects of modem aavertlsinq. 

Finally, the cultural approach to advertising and society 
hslPB us understand^ ourselves. When carried out in a sefious and 



intellectual fashion, it allows advertising aaadeinies and researcher^ 
to look at their own preoccupations and assumptions. We can analS^e 
-fche- particular cultural ^ref&= that. .l6ad.= us....tp..asjMartain ,.k 
of questions, carry out specific kinds d£ research, and teach 
vamous sorts of advertlsin.g and society pourses. Hopefully this 
paper is one small ,step in that direction. 
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